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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

HISTORICAL CRITICISM 

Criticism has not always borne a good name. Historical criticism became 
prominent at a time when the so-called Higher Criticism of the Scriptures was 
enjoying its day of notoriety; and the rather dubious reputation the latter ac- 
quired in circles where the Bible was still revered as the Inspired Word, cast a 
shadow upon the value of the former as a constructive science or inquiry into the 
truth. We see an evidence of this in the Introduction of P£re Delehaye's book 
on the Legends of the Saints. "Historical criticism," he says, "when applied to 
the lives of the saints, has had certain results which are in no way surprising to 
those who are accustomed to handle documents and to interpret inscriptions, 
but which have had a somewhat disturbing effect on the mind of the general 
public. ... If you suggest that the biographer of a saint has been unequal to 
his task, or that he has not professed to write as a historian, you are accused of 
attacking the saint himself, who, it appears, is too powerful to allow himself to 
be compromised by an indiscreet panegyrist. If, again, you venture to express 
doubt concerning certain marvellous incidents repeated by the author on insuffi- 
cient evidence, although well calculated to enhance the glory of the saint, you 
are at once suspected of lack of faith. You are told you are introducing the 
spirit of rationalism into history, as though in questions of fact it were not above 
all things essential to weigh the evidence. How often has not an accusation of 
destructive criticism been flung, and men treated as iconoclasts, whose sole 
object has been to appraise at their true value the documents which justify our 
attitude of veneration, and who are only too happy when able to declare that 
one of God's friends has been fortunate enough to find a historian worthy of his 
task." 1 What the well-known Bollandist says, somewhat caustically, it is true, 
of hagiography, holds equally well for biography in general. American Catholic 
history thus far is largely biographical, and it is from the published Lives of the 
leaders of the Church here that the future historian will be compelled to gather 
the larger part of his materials. To detect inferior workmanship in what we 
already possess, to clear the road of the mass of rubbish which has not only 
hindered the progress of knowledge but which has been allowed to stand as 
certified history, to insist upon a technical method of research, of criticism, and 
of composition in all that is offered to us, must eventually prevail if American 
Catholic history is to be protected against historiasters in the future. American 
Catholic history is or ought to be a subject too sacred to the deepest feelings of 
faith and of patriotism for anyone to enter into the field without a well-balanced 
judgment on the value of the sources at his disposal. All data furnished to him 
by former writers, by tradition, or by archival depots must be tested, in order 
that the truth or error they contain may be known and appreciated at its 
proper value. To test is to criticise; and while criticism is not the chief end of 
historical research, still.no conclusions may be made by the research-worker 
until all his material has passed through the sieve of historical criticism. 

> H. Delehayb, S.J., Legends of the Saints, pp. vii-viii. New York. 1907. 
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"The processes of Criticism fall naturally into two parts. The first impor- 
tant step is to determine whether the given source is at all admissible as evidence, 
or, in other words, whether the material is genuine or not. Conclusions are worth- 
less and labor is wasted if the document is fraudulent or misjudged. It is neces- 
sary to know at the outset whether the chronicle, charter, or relic is in reality 
what it claims to be, or what it has been esteemed to be. It is important to 
determine where and when it originated, who was its author, and where he 
derived his information. The rules of procedure by which these facts are 
determined in historical research constitute External Criticism . . . The 
second part of the critical process weighs the relation of the testimony to the truth. 
One must decide whether the statements made are trustworthy and, if not abso- 
lutely certain, whether they are probable. The degree of probability or possi- 
bility must be determined, or, if necessary, the whole cast out as worthless. 
This is Internal Criticism, and is often called Higher Criticism, since it deals 
with more important matter than external form." 2 

1. External Criticism is that part of the historical method which deter- 
mines the authenticity of the source. The document is somewhat like a prisoner 
at the bar. Its genuineness must be tested, where possible, by paleographical 
and diplomatic criticism. It must be localized in time and place. It must be 
ascertained, whether in its present state it exists exactly as its author left it. 
In order to test its genuineness, the student must ask himself if it is what it ap- 
pears to be or if it is a forgery. One is too apt to imagine that historical forgeries 
passed out of style with the Middle Ages. The document must be viewed from 
every possible angle. Its agreement or disagreement with facts known from 
other genuine sources of the same place and period, or on the same subject, will 
often be a deciding factor in its authenticity. The writer's ignorance of facts 
which he should have known and which should have been mentioned in the docu- 
ment, or the record of events which he clearly could not have known at the time 
of writing, are other signs of genuinity or of its absence. A document proven 
probably genuine by these tests can often be heightened in value by an analysis 
which may restore it to its original state, or which may accentuate the historicity 
of the facts it contains. The False Decretals, or the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, 
are a good example of the value of External Criticism. Of the one hundred 
documents contained in the collection, which was written about 852, about 
five are authentic. It is by analyzing the Decretals and by localizing them in 
place and time, that the student is enabled to see the constant use of material 
which the Popes to whom they are attributed could never have known. Letters 
from the Popes of the first three centuries, for instance, contain parts of docu- 
ments dating from the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. The importance 
of a strict test for historical material is easily recognizable when one reflects 
that these False Decretals, although a hugh forgery, passed for genuine all through 
the Middle Ages; 3 and when especially one touches the delicate question of how 
far these forgeries contributed to papal authority in that period. The sum 

'Vincent, Historical Research: An Outline of Theory and Practice, pp. 19-20. New York, 1911. 
•Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo-lsidorianae, preface. Leipzig, 1863. Fournier, in the Revue 
d'histoire ecclisiastique. Vols, vii (1906), vii (1907), passim. 
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total of all these operations will give the student a fair idea of how far his source 
or sources may be trusted as authentic. A further question arises — whether the 
material facts found in the source can be used as evidence for the work in hand. 

2. Internal Criticism is that part of the historical method which deter- 
mines the historicity of the facts contained in the document. It is not of abso- 
lute necessity that the document be proven genuine; even forgeries or documents 
with truncated truths may contain available material. But before any conclu- 
sion is admissible, the facts contained in the document must be tested. In 
order to determine the value of these facts, the character of the sources, the 
knowledge of the author, and the influences prevalent at the time of writing 
must be carefully investigated. We must first be certain that we know exactly 
what the author said and that we understand what he wrote as he understood 
it. It would be misleading, for example, to see in the words lex, homo, or 
scutagium of the Magna Ckarta (1215) the same meaning as is found in classical 
Latin dictionaries. Moreover, the facts given by the author or writer must be 
firmly established as having taken place exactly as reported. The student or 
research-worker must be permeated with an earnest desire to reach the truth 
and must be, as far as it lies within his power, indifferent to the results of his 
inquiry or criticism. What is of the utmost importance in dealing with any 
source, whether it be a volume already in print or a document hitherto used or 
unused by historians, is that the student jealously guard himself against the 
danger of seeing if it agrees with preconceived conclusions of his own. "Tout 
ce qui brouille la vue doit 6tre impitoyablement ecarte," says Fonck. 4 In their 
excellent Introduction to the Study of History (p. 69), Langlois and Seignobos 
warn the student that criticism is antagonistic to the normal bent of the mind. 
"The spontaneous tendency of man is to yield assent to affirmations, and to 
reproduce them, without even clearly distinguishing them from the results of his 
own observation. In everyday life do we not accept indiscriminately, without 
any kind of verification, hearsay reports, anonymous and unguaranteed state- 
ments, 'documents' of indifferent or inferior authority? It takes a special 
reason to induce us to take the trouble to examine into the origin and value of a 
document on the history of yesterday; otherwise, if there is no outrageous im- 
probability in it, and as long as it is not contradicted, we swallow it whole, we 
pin our faith to it, we hawk it about, and, if need be, embellish it in the process. 
Every candid man must admit that it requires a violent effort to shake off 
ignavia criiica, that common form of intellectual sloth, that this effort must be 
continually repeated, and is often accompanied by real pain. The natural 
instinct of a man in the water is to do precisely that which will infallibly cause 
him to be drowned; learning to swim means acquiring the habit of suppressing 
spontaneous movements and performing others instead. Similarly, criticism is 
not a natural habit; it must be inculcated, and only becomes organic by dint of 
continued practice." 

Consequently, as they conclude, historical work is pre-eminently critical, 
and whoever enters upon it without having first been put on his guard against 
his instinct is sure to be drowned in it. It may not be necessary for the student 

♦ Leopold Fonck, S.J.. he Travail Scientifique, p. 47. Paris, 1911. 
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to set for himself rules of such geometrical rigidity as Descartes has done; 6 for 
methodical distrust towards all statements contained in the documents he uses, 
or an a priori suspicion that they are erroneous, may not always be the safest 
path to follow to the discovery of truth. In ecclesiastical history, at any rate, 
a certain power of sympathetic understanding is essential to any real insight 
of the period or movement in question. 6 

Enough has been said to emphasize the value and the necessity of His- 
torical Criticism. The different processes already alluded to may be summed up 
as follows: 7 

I. External Criticism. 

1. Testing the Genuineness of the Source. 

2. Localizing it (time, place, author) . 

3. Analyzing it (Recension and Restoration of text). 
II Internal Criticism. 

1. Determining the value of the Source. 

2. Interpretation of the source. 

3. Establishment of the facts. 8 

Besides the works already mentioned, there are many books on the subject of 
Historical Criticism; space prevents any attempt at a complete list in these pages. 
Bernheim's fourth chapter (pp. 325-332) contains a good bibliography and 
Langixhs-Seignobos give other works not included in Bernheim. The 
classical work on the subject before Bernheim was Charles de Smedt, S.J., 
Principles de la Critique kistorique (Paris, 1887). On the history of the growth 
of critical historical studies, the student will do well to consult the second part of 
Langlois, Manual de Bibliograpkie kistorique, and for special reference to 
America, Jameson, History of Historical Writing in America (Boston, 1891). 
Other works of reference on the subject are H. A. George, Historical Evidence 
(Oxford, 1909) ; Mace, Method in History for Teachers and Students (Boston, 
1902) ; Droysen-Andrews, Outline of the Principles of History (Boston, 1893) ; 
Acton, A Lecture in the Study of History Delivered at Cambridge, June 11, 1895 
(London, 1895); Freeman, Methods of Historical Study, Lecture III — The 
Nature of Historical Evidence (London, 1886). 

6 See his famous four precepts in the Discours de la MUhodt, second part. 

• Collins. Study of Ecclesiastical History, p. 45. London, 1903. 

1 Cf. Bernheim, Lehrbuch dor historichen Methode, Chapter 4 (Kritik). Leipzig, 1908. 

8 In his Institutions du moyen Age, a privately printed Manual which Canon Cauchie gave to his 
students at the University of Louvain, the subject of Historical Criticism is dealt with in a somewhat 
different way, though essentially the processes are the same. He defines (p. 67) Criticism as the art 
of discerning the true from the false, and divides the work into three parts : 1 . Connaitre la provenance 
des sources. 2. Les comprendre. 3. Determiner la valeur de lews reseignements. In other words: 

1. External criticism or Provenance of the sources (Lower criticism, Erudition, Material Criticism). 

(a) Direct or Immediate Provenance, or the Crtlictsm of Authenticity. 
(6) Indirect or Mediate Provenance, or the Criticism of Originality. 
(c) Reconstruction of the primitive text or the Crittcism of Integrity. 

2. Internal Criticism or Historical Value of Source. 

(a) Analytical Interpretation (Hermeneutics or Exegesis, Philology). 
(i>) Value of the Source, or Criticism of A ulhorily. 



